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Library Service for the 


Business Man’ 


By Henry Bruére, Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


LEXANDER THE GREAT wrote 
to Aristotle who, you will remem- 
ber, had been his teacher: “You have not 
done well in publishing these lectures, 
for how shall we, your pupils, excel 
other men, if you make that public to all, 
which we learned from you?” Despite 
the publication Alexander achieved a 
certain eminence. But what myriads of 
other men have had their stature height- 
ened by the wisdom of Aristotle? 
Aristotle died 2250 years ago. The 
viewpoint of Alexander only began to 
fade out of men’s minds in the last two 
centuries. In business it is only since 
the recent war that a free exchange of 
knowledge between enterprises has come 
into vogue. 


For some years I saw a good deal of 
two manufacturers in the same line of 
business. They lived in the same city 
and their factories adjoined each other 
ina town some hundreds of miles away. 
These gentlemen would make frequent 
trips to their plants. Often they traveled 
on the same train. They would stop at 
the same hotel and join each other at 
meals. They asked each other as many 
questions as they dared to ask and an- 
swered as few as possible. They were 
greatly curious as to any new methods 
the other used, but they generally learned 
of them from third persons. Both made 
mistakes. Both were constantly experi- 
menting. But neither ever visited the 
other’s plant. Each prospered, but it is 
not likely that their prosperity was due 
to knowledge the other lacked. It may 
be that they would have learned nothing 
by an exchange of visits, except the 
pleasing information that one was no 
wiser than the other. Yet I would say 


that they would have avoided repeating 
costly mistakes. 

But it is not the sequestration of busi- 
ness knowledge, but its freer interchange 
that gives new interest to the development 
of business research in America. Of 
this opening up of minds to each other, 
Mr. Henry Dennison has said that it is 
the contribution to modern economic 
progress for which our children will 
most honor us. At a recent meeting of 
the Taylor Society, Mr. Dennison told 
of a group of manufacturers of different 
products who meet regularly and visit 
each other’s plants, exchanging ideas, in- 
formation, experience and methods. In 
a degree this goes on among the mem- 
bers of trade associations and in less 
formal associations, such as the luncheon 
clubs that have in recent years taken such 
hold on business men. A representative 
business man in Bridgeport told me the 
other day that he attends one of these 
luncheon meetings with different groups 
of business men regularly five times a 
week. On the sixth day he recuperates 
at lunch in his private club. 

If there lurks in men’s minds reluc- 
tance still to share knowledge it is be- 
cause they have not learned that in this 
sharing there is what Miss Mary Follett 
of Boston might describe as circular ze- 
sponse. An idea or fact is given forth, 
another is given in return. Thomas 
Bradshaw, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Massey-Harris Company, 
recently expressed the following broad 
view of the exchange of industrial 
secrets: 


“After all, what is to be gained 
by an efficient management keeping 
secret its commercial processes? It 
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may, on the other hand, derive bene- 
fit from the suggestions or activities 
of outside experts who are allowed 
to make themselves acquainted with 
the processes. If two men exchange 
an idea, each is richer by the fact 
that he now has two.” 


This exchange of information between 
individuals is valuable, but it has its limi- 
tations. I mention it to put in italics, 
as it were, this new background for the 
work of the reference librarian. No man 
can gather to himself and retain in his 
mind all the things he needs to know. 
No man can have encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, even regarding his own business. 
For that reason you need a depository 
of information. And if you have a de- 
pository of information, you must have 
some way of sluicing it, and in the 
process, of separating the good from the 
waste and classifying it. Either you are 
self-sufficient, oblivious to the literature 
of your craft or you must have a new 
facility in your business that the older 
circumscribed and gossip-learning busi- 
ness man lacked. You must have a li- 
brary and a librarian. That this is so 
is demonstrated by the fact that there are 
about two hundred business libraries in 
New York alone. 


For strictly business purposes there is 
no need for a large collection of what 
may be described as business books. 
There should not be many complete col- 
lections of business books in any city, it 
seems to me. Few business houses have 
need for constant access to books outside 
their particular field. I would not dis- 
courage the average business man from 
having a library by insisting on having 
it too complete. I would not have him 
have his own isolated library at all, ex- 
cept in the rarest instances. A library 
need not be in your outer office to be 
accessible. My own experience is that 
I use books that are looked into for me 
by a librarian oftener than I do those 
that decoratively add color to my office. 
Where the library should be and how 
your business man may have access to 
it is a question that I shall discuss a bit 
later. What I would emphasize first is 


that the age of literacy is dawning in 
business, and second, that men of busi- 
ness are now deriving practical benefit 
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from collections of what I understand 


the library world describes generally as | 


print. 
LITERACY IN BUSINESS 





When I say that the age of literacy is | 


dawning in business, I would not have 
any one understand me to assert that 
until recently business men could not 
read and write. It is true it was the 
boast of some of the greatest of them 
not many decades back that when they 


were put at work they could scarcely | 


decipher Holy Writ. 

Until lately there was little or nothing 
to read on business except market reports 
in the press and shipping news. The 
case with business contrasted sharply 
with medicine and the law. One of my 
most vivid mental pictures is that of an 
elderly man seated in his library with a 
large book before him and a pile of jour- 
nals on a table at his side. That man 
was my father who was a country doc- 
tor, entering upon his practice at the 
time of the Civil War, and continuing 
his education through reading during the 
fifty strenuous years of his active profes- 
sional life. Without such study medical 
men become mere artisans or degenerate 
into quackery. The business men of that 
day spent their evenings playing whist 
or billiards or dozing at home. Books 
have always been the foundation of the 
law, both in training and in the practice 
of the profession. 

It is almost within the short life time 
of the special business library that the 
really useful business book began to make 
its appearance. The reason for this is 
plain. The material for writing books 
has not been available. Even now the 
gathering of the illustrative case material 
from which principles may be constructed 
and existing practice tested is still an in- 
novation of the advanced _ business 
schools. There has been great knowledge 
accumulated by business men, but they 
have taken it with them to their graves. 

An engineer studying a shoe-making 
plant called attention to the fact that 
only one man had control over the stor- 
age of important patterns and only he 
knew where the patterns were located. 
He recommended a modern system 
which would index the patterns and file 
them accordingly. Oh no, that would 
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let anybody find them and so expose the 
plant to the spying of some competitor 
who might make some rascally but profit- 
able use of them. The patterns were 
the very keystone of the company’s pros- 

rity. What an idea, to have a record 
of them! The inevitable happened. The 
keeper of the holy of holies died. There 
was the dickens to pay. Much running 
about, confusion and bewailing. Then 
came the new system and peace. Now 
anybody can find patterns. 

It does not take much imagination to 
apply this experience on a somewhat 
larger scale perhaps to the general field 
of business activity, to picture the social 
loss that comes when information that 
cannot be supplied by a system vanishes 
with the mortal flame of the man who 
carried it about with him in life. 


Among business men the accountants 
were the first to record their theories and 
practice, and I suspect that that came 
about because of a desire to erect them- 
selves into the dignity of a profession 
with its protection against interlopers 
and charlatans. But the great business 
man of yesterday had no professional 
aspirations. He was a builder of new 
empires, an adventurer into new fields, 
an organizer of men, a wealth gatherer. 
He devised his methods as he went along, 
or hired men to devise them for him. 
And when he got through he tried to 
forget what he learned as quickly as pos- 
sible and turned himself to philosophiz- 
ing on the plain virtues or to philan- 
thropy or traveling. 


BusINEss Books 


The books on business have not as a 
tule been written by business men. The 
outstanding names in business history in 
America are not also the names of au- 
thors of business treatises. The stand- 
ard books on railroading are not by Har- 
rman or Hill, but by college professors, 
who only lately have been invited to sit 
with the bankers on railway boards. The 
same is true of insurance and banking, 
with the exception of Kirkbride’s book 
on the trust company. The time is com- 
ing, let us hope, when business men will 
be moved to analyze and write down the 
principles and procedures which they 
have followed in handling affairs success- 
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fully and in the public interest. What 
eager demand and constant application 
you would have for works conscientiously 
prepared and skillfully written by the 
pre-eminent figures in different depart- 
ments of business. One can estimate this 
demand from the remarkable success of 
Henry Ford’s two books on his policies 
and methods which have been made 
available through the fortunate collab- 
oration of Samuel Crowther, an able 
journalist and expositor. Those books 
have had the most far-reaching effect on 
the business thinking of men of any 
books that have appeared in my time. 
Imagine, I say, the use that would be 
made if leaders in business should dis- 
cipline themselves to write as luminously 
on their business as they are learning to 
talk entertainingly and instructively after 
dinner. A Story or Osler in business 
might easily appear if we could have the 
following list of titles to choose from: 
The Principles and Methods of Corpor- 
ate Financing, Clarence Dillon; Mer- 
chandising to the Multitude, F. W. 
Woolworth; Investment Banking, J. 
Pierpont Morgan; The Department Store 
Problem, Jesse Straus; Applied Manu- 
facturing Principles and Methods, Cyrus 
H. McCormick; The Art of Railroading, 
in six volumes, Daniel Willard; A Hand- 
book on Life Insurance, Darwin P. 
Kingsley; Step by Step in Newspaper 
Publishing, Adolph S. Ochs; Building a 
New Industry from the Air, David Sar- 
noff. 

Happily there are now excellent anal- 
yses of business problems appearing in 
book form issued by discriminating pub- 
lishers who are staffed with able editors. 
If the authors are not as yet primarily 
business men they are approaching the 
discussion of their problem with a desire 
to assist rather than to reform business, 
to disclose existing practice rather than 
to impose theories. The analytical and 
articulate type of mind is finding its 
place in business, as statistician, econo- 
mist, personnel director, comptroller, and 
increasingly as chief executive. You 
may not have at present a too imposing 
list of good business books on your 
shelves. It may be not over two hundred, 
and most of them written by those who 
were outside looking in, but the literature 
of business in a decade will, I think, rival 
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that of the older professions. The ma- 
terials for this literature are now in the 
making. 


OTHER REFERENCE SOURCES 


Perhaps I have talked too much of 
books. It is commonplace that the more 
photographic writings on business proc- 
esses and methods at all events are to 
be found in the periodical press and in 
special reports by trade associations and 
similar bodies. This periodical and in- 
cidental print is the chief source of in- 
formation in library investigation of cur- 
rent business problems. The test of a 
good reference librarian in the field of 
commerce and industry, therefore, lies in 
his ability to select and winnow this 
outgiving now appearing in almost 
countless periodicals. But whether the 
material be found in books, periodicals, 
reports, addresses or what not, it is too 
voluminous, too varied in quality, too 
steady in output, to be dealt with by the 
amateur and the choice for the business 
man is first whether he will use it or not 
use it. If he intends to use it, he will 
need assistance. 

First, should he use it? It is hardly 
necessary for me to argue this question 
as a matter of principle, Mr. John Cot- 
ton Dana in his little booklet on “Buying 
and Using Print,” has done this admir- 
ably and sufficiently. Arguments on 
principle are not, however, over-per- 
suasive and besides in this assemblage 
we are committed to the value of basing 
judgment on the experience of others. 

The reason I have been asked to speak 
to you is that during the last several 
years at the Metropolitan I have seen a 
business reference library effectively at 
work. This library is used both in the 
internal conduct of the business and also 
in assisting in the information and ad- 
visory service to business firms which the 
Metropolitan conducts for and with 
twenty-five hundred firms who are its 
group insurance policyholders. 

The inquiries which come in from our 
policyholders cover a wide variety of 
subjects, but are heaviest with respect 
to industrial relations questions and 
health matters, because it is initially on 
that common ground that the insurance 
company and these firms came together. 
For all that type of information which 
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has found its way into print and which 
from its source may be taken as authen- 
tic, the library is the means of making 
a quick reply. Such questions are 
largely questions involving statistics, oc- 
currences and sources of information on 
particular subjects. 

With respect to the type of question 
which involves the interpretation of in- 
formation or the framing of a recom- 
mendation, the library is rather a point 
of departure than the final goal of the 
inquirer. Here is a question, for ex- 
ample, that recently came to the Metro- 
politan. A manufacturer of electrical 
machinery wished to develop a market 
for a specialty made by his company, 
consisting of a portable lighting unit of 
principal use on farms. The problem 
he presented was with respect to the se- 
lection, training and compensation of 
specialty salesmen. He asked for infor- 
mation on the methods of various spe- 
cialty manufacturers and distributors, 
naming some of them. The library was 
full of information on these points. Too 
full, indeed. The material had to be 
sifted with a business man’s eye as well 
as a librarian’s eye. Then it had to be 
evaluated. Some of it was too obviously 
second hand; some not applicable to the 
type of problem with which our manu- 
facturer was presented; some of it sug- 
gested that it would be well to find out 
whether the plan described was still in 
force or had been altered. That meant 
correspondence. Finally, a recommenda- 
tion had to be framed with all the care- 
ful reservation of absent treatment. This 
inquirer, had he had this library nearby, 
might have done the evaluating and 
synthesizing himself. The value of the 
reference, however, was greatly increased 
by having the material passed through 
the mind of a business trained manage- 
ment counsellor, who supplemented and 
strengthened the contribution the library 
could make to the handling of an im- 
portant piece of business. 

There is not time for discussion of 
many cases. I shall have to content my- 


self with the point that a library is in- 
complete as a source of business infor- 
mation unless it is supplemented by re- 
search and perhaps an_ interpretative 
function. I hurry to say that I know the 
danger of indiscriminate counselling. But 
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few questions come to the library with 
respect to which fresh practical experi- 
ence is not somewhere nearby to be ob- 
tained for the asking. I have been 
impressed somewhat with the danger of 
assuming too much with respect to the 
finality of the response which a library 
can make to a practical question on which 
important action is to be based. 


I would have in a business library a 
business economist to supplement the 
work of the librarian. Perhaps one such 
person trained in the ways of business 
could serve a group of libraries. I have 
imagined some provision made for this 
purpose by the business community, 
through the New York Public Library. 


This brings me to the question of the 
physical relation of the library to the 
business establishment. In order to 
think concretely on this point, let us take 
the City of New York as a field of oper- 
ation. Many companies will wish to 
have their own libraries or librarians who 
can work in close relation to the execu- 
tive who intends to use the information. 
For such libraries an interchange of in- 
formation and resources is not only de- 
sirable, but has been demonstrated to be 
feasible. There appears to be a fine spirit 
of inter-library co-operation. For those 
libraries which are specializing in like 
fields there might be more than that. 
There might be a systematic exchange of 
information secured and a reciprocating 
index. This not only would avoid de- 
lays and duplication, but would prevent 
the repeated demands made on those 
whose experience and method is desired 
for information that given once may be 
used by all. The willing business man is 
much put upon with inquiries and fre- 
quently members of the same organiza- 
tion will make independent inquiries 
which might be consolidated. A sugges- 
tion has recently been made that there 
be a pooling of resources, for example, 
by those special libraries that seek to 
keep their files up to date in regard to 
industrial relations questions which are 
undergoing rapid evolution and change. 
But the problem is bigger than that, so 
big in fact that some form of community 
effort seems desirable. 
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Work OF THE PuBLic LIBRARY 


In connection with this meeting, I 
sought an interview with the director of 
the New York Public Library. He very 
courteously arranged a meeting not only 
with himself but with the heads of the 
special divisions of the library that par- 
ticularly serve commerce and industry. 
A very impressive use is made of the 
facilities of the New York Public Li- 
brary at Forty-Second Street by the busi- 
ness community. Certain companies 
send representatives to work almost con- 
tinually in one of the special libraries. 
To individual business men a great deal 
of assistance is given by the librarians in 
looking up information. Spot informa- 
tion is given over the telephone when it 
is available. All the required business 
reference books are kept for use by the 
business public. The library takes a 
very broad view of the scope of business 
and it has in consequence many interests 
to serve. It cannot do much by way of 
special research, yet it has found time to 
publish a number of bibliographies, as 
for example, a recent one on printing and 
writing inks. It works generously with 
the private special libraries of the city 
and there is from them a free reciprocity. 
As to the local libraries at the branches, 
I imagine not much has been done to 
make the library serviceable to the busi- 
ness men of the neighborhood (presum- 
ably spelled Naborhood). These branch 
or local libraries are sustained by the 
city, the library foundations having pro- 
vided the buildings. The matter is the 
other way about at the central reference 
library. The library foundations main- 
tain the library and operate it. The city 
may not wish to make a special effort to 
serve the local business communities by 
providing special facilities for this pur- 
pose at the branches or some of them. I 
have not gone into that. But I can imag- 
ine that something profitable might be 
done along those lines without great cost 
or serious bulging of our tax bills. 

Do you not believe it would be inter- 
esting, at all events, to see listed in the 
annual report the specific services ren- 
dered by those libraries to business men, 
along with the services given to teachers, 
social agencies and club women? The 
business man is a needed friend of the 
library, as was recently shown in the sup- 
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port given in the adjustments of libra- 
rians’ salaries. His sympathy might 
easily be developed into a sense of de- 
pendence, once he has discovered how 
profitable a library may be made to him 
in the conduct of his business. 


LINKING THE LIBRARIES 


Would it be feasible, I wonder, to link 
together as a working organization the 
Public Library and the special libraries 
under some guiding committee? Such 
a committee could step by step find prac- 
tical means to unify the effort which so 
many business men are now making to 
bring to light the experiential knowledge 
which business is accumulating on prob- 
lems of concern to every business. There 
will always be special problems of con- 
cern only to individual enterprises, but 
the number of questions which bear on 
the effectiveness of all business and its 
social serviceability is constantly increas- 
ing with the development of pressure to 
progress that comes not only from com- 
petition but a genuine eagerness to do 
with utmost wisdom and enlightenment 
those things that business must do to 
meet public expectation of it. 

New York is many things, but it is 
conspicuously a great work shop, a great 
economic organization, sustaining and 
advancing the well-being of millions of 
people. That economic effort is of first 
importance to public welfare and its 
character is governed by the character 
of service rendered by the individual en- 
terprises that carry on the day’s work. 
Not only public welfare but individual 
interest demands a unification of these 
enterprises where such relation will 
strengthen them and better enable them 
to serve. In this unification the business 
library is playing or will play an im- 
portant part. The breadth of oppor- 
tunity invites the enlargement of the 
scope, facilities and activities of the li- 
brary function and its more direct in- 
tegration with the business mind. It is 
a challenging opportunity in which not 
only the library, but the universities, the 
great business establishments with far- 
reaching public relationship and business 
men who have a vision of their calling as 
a profession must participate. 

I would say to you “Strike out into 
the world of business.” There is a place 
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in business for any man or woman who 
wisely and aggressively knows that he 
can make a contribution. There is no 
place in that world for the too self- 
effacing soul. In business this is the era 
of inquiry, research, comparison and 
compilation of knowledge. How shall 
such work be done efficiently and well 
without the library and the librarian? 
How shall it be done at all without the 
library and the librarian? 

I propose that the special librarians 
make known their readiness to promote 
the illumination of our economic life. 
They will find themselves, if they do so, 
sought from all quarters to help in the 
new competition of business, the compe- 
tition of informed intelligence. 

We have had our Alexanders in busi- 
ness and their achievements have been 
great, and much has been learned from 
their works if not from themselves. Men 
of the Aristotelian stripe are arising in 
business and as they appear we hail 
them. They are symbols of a new age 
when we shall carry on the fundamental 
processes of civilized life, those that have 
to do with the satisfaction of material 
wants, under the guidance of accumu- 
lated knowledge, freely exchanged in- 
formation and a professional pride in 
making contributions to that knowledge. 
The business library is not only an in- 
dispensable present facility in this new 
age, but one of its most impressive and 
potential manifestations. 


What Is a Profession? 


Justice Brandeis of the United States Su- 
preme Court, states the December issue of 
the readable bulletin issued by Haskins & 
Sells, has been quoted as defining a profes- 
sion in the following terms: 

“The peculiar characteristics of a pro- 
fession as distinguished from other occu- 
pations, I take to be these: 

“First, a profession is an occupation for 
which the necessary preliminary training 
is intellectual in character, involving 
knowledge and to some extent learning, 
as distinguished from mere skill; 

“Second, it is an occupation which is 
pursued largely for others and not merely 
for one’s self; 

“Third, it is an occupation in which the 
amount of financial returns is not the ac- 
cepted measure of success.” 
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Patent Literature as a Source 


of Information 


By Julian F. Smith, Technical Librarian, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


DISCOURSE on patent literature 

is somewhat like a lecture which 
the queen bee delivered to her subjects. 
Said the queen, “Gathering honey re- 
quires some searching; but the result is 
worth the effort.” That is the whole 
essence of the subject we are about to 
consider. It is an old subject, common- 
place enough to those who work in it. 
There is nothing particularly new or 
spectacular to be said about it; but a 
brief discussion may serve to show that 
what the queen bee said about honey is 
true also of the information contained 
in patents. 

Gathering honey is an apt metaphor 
for our subject. Patent literature, like 
clover blossoms, thrives in many fields 
of activity; and like the busy bee, the 
searcher must know where to look for 
that which he seeks. An enormous 
amount of useful information is stored 
up in patents. All fields of technology, 
and many in scientific investigation, are 
represented. Hence the investigator who 
wishes to get a complete picture of what 
has been done before him must not 
neglect this source of information. 

From the searcher’s viewpoint, the 
value of technical literature, including 
patents, lies in the fundamental truth 
that human progress rests on the founda- 
tion of the past. Our courts have aptly 
considered the grant of patent rights to 
be a contract in which the inventor re- 
ceives certain protection from the gov- 
ernment, and in return discloses to the 
public the new and useful information 
embodied in his invention. In the very 
nature of such an arrangement, much 
scientific and technical knowledge is thus 
made public which would otherwise be 
kept secret. 

He who sets out to explore a new field 
of knowledge should choose as an im- 
portant part, if not the first part, of his 
program an examination of past records. 
Often a preliminary search will show that 
the proposed exploration has already 


been made. Then the expensive labor 
of going over the same ground again is 
saved. In any case the investigator 
learns, by a properly conducted search, 
where his predecessors left off and where 
he actually enters new territory. 

The total number of patents issued in 
the world up to this time runs well into 
the millions. Our own country has 
granted considerably more than a million 
and a half, and is increasing the number 
by something like thirty-five thousand 
per year. Viewed in that light, it is easy 
to see why patent literature contains a 
great mass of scientific and technical in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere. 

If every patent represented a separate 
invention, the output would be amazing; 
but there is much duplication. In some 
countries (notably France) the patent 
office makes no examination to ascertain 
if an idea is new; hence the same in- 
vention may be patented more than once. 
But there is a much greater cause of du- 
plication in the fact that valuable inven- 
tions are generally patented in several or 
many countries. Even allowing for 
duplication, the number of patents may 
still seem remarkable unless it is remem- 
bered that thirteen nations issue printed 
specifications, and that slightly more than 
a hundred others grant patents but do not 
print them. 

The thirteen nations include the United 
States, Japan, two British colonies (Aus- 
tralia and India) and nine nations of 
Europe. All of them but Sweden pub- 
lish also an official journal giving essen- 
tial data (in some cases with abridg- 
ments) of patent grants and applications. 
The more important of these are the Of- 
ficial Gazette (United States), the Jilus- 
trated Official Journal (British), the 
Patentblatt (Germany), the Oesterreich- 
ische Patentblatt (Austria), the Patent- 
liste (Swiss), and the Bulletin Of- 
ficiel (French). 

Official journals are also issued by 
many of the patent offices which do not 
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print their specifications. Notable ex- 
amples are Canada, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, some British colonies, and the 
larger Latin American nations. In some 
official journals abridgments of specifi- 
cations are given, arranged in numerical 
order (as in United States, Canada, 
England) or in classified order (as in 
Germany and Austria). Others (e.g. in 
France) give only essential data (num- 
ber, date, patentee, title, etc.) without 
any abridgments. Those countries which 
allow public inspection of pending appli- 
cations publish essential data of applica- 
tions as well as of patents already 
granted. 

For searching purposes, the most im- 
portant patents are those of the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. Switzerland and Austria come 
next. Dutch, Scandinavian, British 
colonial and Japanese printed specifica- 
tions are less important, but not to be 
forgotten. They are given a minor rat- 
ing for two reasons: first, they are not 
numerous, and second, many of them are 
duplications from the larger countries. 
The common practice of patenting valu- 
able inventions in many countries is re- 
sponsible for much duplication. 

To the searcher, the one vital feature 
of patent publications is the manner in 
which they are classified or indexed. The 
United States Patent Office has a very 
elaborate classification which is con- 
stantly being revised. It is essentially 
a functional classification; that is, first 
consideration is given to the function 
performed by a device and not to its 
structural, physical or chemical features. 
The classification of a given patent is 
based solely on the claims; but there is a 
system of copious cross references to 
guide the searchers to like patents in 
other classes and to matter appearing in 
specifications but not in claims. 

Searchers in the United States Patent 
Office have access to pigeonhole files of 
printed specifications arranged according 
to this classification. The Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Patents in- 
cludes an index of patentees and as- 
signees, and a title index in which entries 
are made from the leading word of the 
patent title. As a subject index, this is 
worth hardly anything. Therefore, so 
far as Patent Office publications are con- 
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cerned, the searcher must rely on classi- 
fication. This has its advantages, and 
searching is greatly facilitated by the 
cross references; but there is the inher- 
ent disadvantage of all classifications in 
the fact that many patents are capable 
of being classified in more than one way, 
This compels the searcher to go through 
all the subclasses in which his topic 
might appear. 

The British classification is much 
simpler. It also is largely functional, but 
does not adhere strictly to that idea. To 
search British patents solely by classes 
would be comparatively tedious ; but the 
office has been diligent in providing other 
searching aids. These include the Sub- 
ject Matter Index, going back to 1617; 
the numbers prior to 1884 are mostly out 
of print and can be consulted only in li- 
braries. Then there is the Fifty Years 
Subject Index, from 1861 to 1910, in 
two hundred and seventy-one parts for 
the two hundred and seventy-one sub- 
classes. These may be had at 6d. each. 
From 1911 on there are annual subject 
indexes, not classified; and in each cur- 
rent year quarterly subject indexes are 
issued. An additional searching aid is 
the series of Jilustrated Abridgments of 
Specifications. For each of nine periods 
from 1855 to 1908, these occupy one hun- 
dred and forty-six volumes correspond- 
ing to the one hundred and _ forty-six 
divisions of the old classification. The 
revised classification is in two hundred 
and seventy-one parts, so there are two 
hundred and seventy-one volumes after 
1908. The period 1909-15 is complete; 
the periods 1916-20 and 1921-25 are still 
in course of publication. Classified 
abridgments are easier to search than 
complete specifications; but the limita- 
tions imposed by the necessary omission 
of detail must be duly considered. 

The German classification is somewhat 
more elaborate than the British, but 
much simpler than the American. It has 
been adopted by several patent offices in 
the smaller countries. A translation ap- 
peared some years ago as a United States 
government document; and the British 
Patent Office has published a Key to the 
Classifications of the Patent Specifica- 
tions of France, Germany, Austria, 
Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Sweden 
and Switzerland. 
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In reviewing official journals (such as 
the United States Official Gazette) to 
locate patents of probable interest, the 
reviewer must keep in mind the universal 
desire of inventors to get as much pro- 
tection as possible. This desire gives 
rise to the custom of couching patents in 
general terms, in order to cover all the 
round the Patent Office will allow. Thus, 
a jointed doll becomes an articulated toy ; 
a vacuum tube is an electron discharge 
device ; a child’s scooter is a two-wheeled 
vehicle, etc. By reasons of this custom, 
the specific purpose of a patent is often 
totally concealed in the title, and may be 
dificult or impossible to find in the 
abridgment. Sometimes the illustration 
tells the secret; or there may be a clue 
in the name and business of the assignee, 
or even in the inventor’s address. Thus, 
a patent from Detroit is likely to have an 
automotive slant; and one from Akron 
is almost sure to have some relation to 
rubber, oatmeal or fishing tackle. When 
the official journal gives no clue, it be- 
comes necessary to refer to the printed 
specification and drawings to ascertain 
the specific nature of the invention. 

For some special fields of invention 
there are unpublished or unofficial guides 
which supplement the functions of the of- 
ficial publications. Chemical technology 
is particularly well equipped in this re- 
spect. In the field of mechanical inven- 
tions, on the other hand, the main re- 
liance must be placed on searching the 
classified specifications (or the indexed 
abridgments) themselves. As pointed 
out by a former patent examiner, this 
difference is a natural consequence of 
the inherent difficulty of searching chem- 
ical patents which, unlike mechanical in- 
ventions, cannot be illustrated by draw- 
ings. 

One of the principal aids to chemical 
searching is to be found in the United 
States Patent Office. This is the chem- 
ical card index, started in 1899 by Dr. 
A. E. Hill of the corps of examiners. 
It contains over a million cards, from 
patents and the general literature of 
chemistry, divided into a subject index 
and a formula index. Unfortunately it 
was discontinued in 1919. 

There is also the card index of E. C. 
Worden, a consulting chemist of Milburn, 
New Jersey. This index was described 
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by Payne in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engmeering, Jan. 5, 1925, p. 17. It has 
about two million cards, showing all the 
occurrences of every chemical substance 
mentioned in United States Patents from 
1900 to date. 

Chemical patents of the world are well 
covered by Chemical Abstracts, and in- 
dexed (in annual and decennial indexes) 
by patentees’ names and by subjects. 
Number indexes are an additional fea- 
ture in British Chemical Abstracts and 
in the Chemisches Centralblatt. German 
chemical patents, from the beginning of 
the German Patent Office in 1877, are 
treated in three large special compila- 
tions, and are indexed by numbers, 
patentees and subjects in the annual and 
collective indexes of some of the German 
chemical periodicals. The best of the 
number indexes was published about a 
year ago. It lists, by number only, all 
the German patents mentioned in Wag- 
ner’s Jahresbericht der Chemischen Tech- 
nologie from 1878 to 1924. 

The largest of the three special com- 
pilations is by Friedlaender, on coal tar 
and its derivatives. It gives the com- 
plete text of all German patents, with 
cross references to foreign patents, on 
dyes, medicines and other chemicals made 
from coal tar. Each classified group 
has an introduction by the compiler. The 
patents are indexed by subjects, patentees 
and numbers, with a collective numerical 
index of preceding volumes in each of 
the later volumes. Volume 14 was is- 
sued recently. 

German patents in inorganic chemistry 
are similarly treated by Brauer and 
D’Ans. Of this work, three volumes 
have been published and more are to 
follow. Organic chemical patents were 
collected by Winther for the period of 
1877 to 1906, in a work comprising two 
volumes of text and one volume of in- 
dexes. No later volumes of Winther’s 
compilation have been issued. Mechan- 
ical inventions also receive some attention 
in German publications, chiefly in Ding- 
lers Polytechnisches Journal (1820 to 
date) and Repertorium der Technischen 
Journal-Literatur (1823 to 1907). The 
latter was supported, from 1877 to 1907, 
by the German Patent Office. 

Reviews of the patent literature on 
many special topics may be found in 
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books and periodicals. Some of them are 
quite comprehensive. Ellis, Synthetic 
Resins and Their Plastics, Hemming, 
Plastics and Molded Insulation, and Bed- 
ford and Winkelman, Systematic Sur- 
vey of Rubber Chemistry are good 
examples. 


The searcher who can go to the Patent 
Office has every advantage. The large 
and comprehensive library of the Patent 
Office provides the necessary technical 
literature and works of reference; com- 
plete classified files of United States 
patents are available; and there is a 
nearly complete collection of the printed 
specifications and official publications of 
all the patent offices of the world. The 
chemical card index has already been 
mentioned. Experienced translators are 
at hand, to iron out difficulties with for- 
eign patents, even in the uncommon and 
lesser known languages. And last but 
not least, the searcher has at his service 
one of the leading technical librarians of 
America. When a desired reference is 
not to be found in the Patent Office, it 
can generally be located in one of the 
numerous scientific and technical libra- 
ries of government departments and 
bureaus in Washington. 


Excepting for the classified files of 
United States patents, searching facilities 
are nearly as good in and around New 
York City. The New York Public Li- 
brary has the printed specifications of 
several countries, and official journals of 
several more. It also has a splendid ref- 
erence library; and so have the Chem- 
ists’ Club and the Engineering Societies. 
Worden’s chemical card index, previously 
mentioned, is not far from New York 
City. 

Smaller patent collections may be 
found in the public libraries of most 
large cities, in some of the state libraries 
and the larger universities, and in cer- 
tain institutional libraries. Notable 
among these are the collections of the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia and of 
the State Historical Society in Madison, 
Wisconsin. In St. Louis, the Mercantile 
Library has some items not to be found 
in the city’s public library. For 
searches in which the required degree 
of thoroughness demands actual exami- 
nation of the classified files, the services 
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of professional searchers in Washington 
are always available. 

In conclusion, let it be said again that 
patents form a vital part of the literature 
of technology, and are rot to be neglected 
when the previous knowledge in a given 
subject is to be ascertained. The pur- 
pose of this paper has been to empha- 
size this point and to give some indica- 
tion of the kind and amount of patent 
literature available for consultation. 


The Library * 


By CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER of the 
Federal Reserve Bank 


If you want to learn about the running of a 
bank, 

The cubic feet of water in a hundred-gallon 
tank, 

The history of the budget or the facts re- 
garding oil, 

The laws of Pennsylvania and the products 
of its soil, 

Why Leander swam the Hellespont, what did 
Philadelphians do 

In the war of civil strife between the Gray 
and Blue; 





If you care to learn the English which we're 
supposed to speak, 

And you do not know the uses or the place 
producing teak, 

The theory of exchanges or the history of the 
mark, 

Why the tanning of all leather needs a spe- 
cial kind of bark, 

The part that clearing houses take in every 
business day, 

How the banks received their lawful due and 
how the debtors pay; 


If you’d like to have a copy of an all-im- 
portant Act 

Passed by our legislatures, or would verify 
some fact 

Which has come to you from somewhere and 
you’re anxious to know more 

About this subject matter than you ever knew 
before, 

The story of the income tax in all its com- 
plications, 

Or the history of our Nation’s banks and all 
the regulations ; 


These desires can be realized if you stop and 
think a minute 

Of the value of our Library and all the books 
kept in it. 

Your standing in the business world you 
surely could improve ; 

No longer would you stagnate or lie dor- 
mant in a groove. 

Grasp this golden opportunity which is here 
within your call. 

Know your Library! Use it! There’s a wel- 
come for you all. 


*From the Home Office, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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A Message From Denmark 


By O. Tyrogod, President, Special Libraries Association of Denmark 


Many of our readers will recall the earnest, 
genial gentleman who attended our sessions 
at Atlantic City and who, when called upon 
to say a few words, modestly declined. Prior 
to his departure, we prevailed upon him to 
put in writing a message from Denmark. We 
are glad to give it place in our magazine. 


AM very sorry that I am not more 

proficient in your language. I wish 
that I might pronounce it as you do, and 
that Americans with whom I talk might 
not always suspect that I am a foreigner. 

However, I have in your country ex- 
perienced one splendid moment; it was 
when an American—a man in the street 
—answered me strictly as one American 
answers another. I asked him the way 
to Hotel Chelsea. He did not notice my 
pronunciation. He only answered say- 
ing, “I am deaf!” 

Permit me for a few moments to fix 
your attention upon my country and 
countrymen. 

My native country, Denmark, has a 
past of which I am sure all of you have 
some knowledge. It has sons, many of 
whom are living and employed in your 
country. We Danes belong to the race 
of Vikings, and were and always will 
be fond of roaming abroad, but we never 
forget our own country nor its ancient 
culture. The memory of it sings in our 
blood whenever we meet something great 
and admirable abroad. 


Our coasts abound with reminders of 
olden times. We have gigantic tumuli 
and rune-stones, cities with histories of 
a thousand years, and castles and 
churches half a millenium old. Our two 
great libraries have treasures collected 
through three or four hundred years. 


We Danes are proud of all this. We 
are pleased when we meet foreigners who 
know of it, and we ourselves love to tell 
of our country. All will agree that it 
has a noble record. 

Others than the Danes themselves also 
find Denmark wonderful and beautiful. 


They, as well as we, cannot forget the 
abundance of its corn fields or the frag- 
rance of its meadows of clover. A Dan- 
ish poet once was abroad and in his 
happiness over being born in Denmark, 
he then exclaimed: “Denmark is a land 
very poor and small.” 


Yes, Denmark was very poor and 
small, and so it is today. When I come 
to your country; see your libraries larger 
than our castles and churches; note your 
library enthusiasm, listen in these meet- 
ings to your discussion of research and 
marketing and motion pictures; I am at 
once impressed with the great develop- 
ment which is to take place there. I 
shall always cherish the impression of 
what I have seen and heard; I shall re- 
member it as long as the Lord will keep 
my memory green. 


Moved by this feeling, I sigh ‘“Den- 
mark is a land very poor and small!” 
We Danes were long backward in library 
spirit which is America’s contribution to 
humanity. Your A.L.A. movement, 
which I should call the great public li- 
brary movement, began here just fifty 
years ago; more than thirty years later 
this movement came to Denmark as the 
Danish Library Association. 


I myself am a special librarian, and 
am not exactly clear as to the develop- 
ment of the Danish public libraries; but 
I know how fruitful this development 
has been. I need only recall for you the 
name of one, Mr. Steenberg who learned 
here in America and under whose di- 
rection the Danish libraries have grown. 
Today our public libraries are as links 
in a golden chain running unbroken over 
our entire country; while the special li- 
braries act as pioneers of the science of 
the future. 


I do not need to tell members of the 
S.L.A. that 1909, the year the Danish 
Library Association was formed, was the 
same year in which S.L.A. was beginning 
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in America; but I think it proper to say 
that the S.L.A. had only fifteen years to 
go, over in poor little Denmark. The war 
destroyed very much indeed; but it has 
also restored and built up. I recall here 
only the words “Putting Knowledge to 
Work.” It was in the year 1924 on the 
anniversary of the founding of S.L.A. 
that some Danish librarians met and 
founded F.B.F. which translated into 
English means Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of Denmark. These three letters 
“F.B.F.” are, for members of the Dan- 
ish association, the real Sesame. You 
know the story of the Sesame from the 
Arabian Nights. 

If a member of F.B.F. goes to another 
member; if he wishes certain facts or 
some book the letters, F.B.F. are the 
Sesame which opens every door; none is 
closed. Manuscripts, clippings, docu- 
ments, and reference books,—the holy of 
the holies in the special library field all 
are his. 

The Danish Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has about thirty members, all li- 
brarians. You may think that it is not 
real democracy that the library assistants 
are not admitted ; but in our organization 
it is not the persons but the libraries 
themselves who are members, and con- 
sequently they are represented only by 
their librarians. Each library pays an 
annual fee which is 1 per cent. of the 
amount annually available for books and 
bindings. 

Now what does this little Danish as- 
sociation do? It aims to increase the 
size and the value of the libraries repre- 
sented and the efficiency of their staffs. 
Perhaps I can explain it by describing 
my own library. It was started in 1838 
but it was burned during the war. Many 
dirty books were sent to the paper mill, 
but new books were procured to replace 
them—books, periodicals, patents, and 
much more. 

We index all our three hundred period- 
icals. Every article is noted, every title 
is filed on cards for our filing cabinet, 
and the article itself is filed under the 
precise decimal notation indicated by the 
extension of the Dewey System of the 
International Institute of Brussels. By 
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this means, we secure a real index to all 
our periodicals so that at any time we 
can give the reader not only old material 
in texts books, but material only a few 
days old from our newest periodicals. 
Formerly we could not help the reader 
who wished to have the newest informa- 
tion for use at home, but now thanks 
to the photostat, we can serve him 
whether he lives near or far from the 
library. We can for a quarter or a half 
dollar give him positives. He pays little 
for the service, but last year to our poor 
little library in our poor little country, 
readers paid for 2,035 photostats. 


Let me now speak about illustrated 
advertisements. The industrialist sees 
one day an advertisement. Next week 
he has forgotten it, but next month he 
must have this illustrated advertisement 
for now it has become for him a matter 
of business or legal importance. He goes 
to the industrial library, and thanks to 
God he finds the illustrated advertise- 
ment indexed under the decimal number 
which he uses in the research done in his 
factory. I recall one case where an in- 
dustrialist in Paris secured from our li- 
brary photographs of illustrated adver- 
tisements. These photographs he sent to 
the judges who were considering his 
case. He won; and my assistants and 
I myself were as pleased as if it had 
been we ourselves who had won the 
case, or as if we had won first prize in 
a lottery! 

Denmark is a little, poor country as I 
have said, but you in great America now 
see that in small and poor countries also 
there is business to be done; judges to be 
convinced, and cases to be won. 

I for one had seen special library work 
before I came here. I had learned it by 
doing, and I have learned it from you. 

Now I have tried to speak to you in 
your own language about your own work. 
I beg you—my teachers—receive my 
thanks. A little poor librarian from a 
little poor country, I am here before the 
highest tribunal! I beg you, call me your 
member, your associate, and I hope next 
year to send the first result of the work 
of my society, a union list of the period- 
icals on applied science in Copenhagen. 
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The Wall Street Journal Library 


By Florence Wagner, Librarian 


HE Wall Street Journal has again 

outgrown its library quarters and 
has been forced to move this time to 
the third floor with sufficient space for 
indefinite expansion. 

In order to understand fully the li- 
brary, a word must be said regarding 
the Inquiry Department which works 
so closely with the library. This de- 
partment has always been maintained but 
not in its present enlarged form until 
four years ago when the need of intelli- 
gent, unbiased information for the in- 
vesting public outside of Wall Street 
district was fully realized. Then it was 
decided that such a department could 
be enlarged to serve the general public 
and at the same time train the young 
financial reporter. 


Another fact which must not be over- 
looked is that the library is strictly finan- 
cial in character but at the same time it 
is also a newspaper library. Its first and 
principal function is to make available 
for the use of the staff and the public 
the contents of the Wall Street Journal. 
This service was begun as early as 1903 
in rather a crude manner, but in 1906, 
the present method of filing was installed. 
The system is unique in that the clippings 
are folded and pasted in scrapbooks, a 
new set of books being used each year. 
The books are roughly classified as to 
banks, biography, crops, industrials, pub- 
lic utilities, railroads, and miscellaneous. 
All our subject matter naturally falls 
into this subject range. Under each 
classification, space is left for items of 
each company. For instance clippings 
on the General Motors Corp. are classi- 
fied under the subject automobiles in the 
general section of industrials and are 
filed chonologically. Just preceding the 
clippings on specific automobile com- 
panies is filed the material on the gen- 
eral subject automobiles. In this man- 
ner the investigator is able to correlate 
all the information on the subject. 


Clippings of a general but of more 
ephemeral value are kept in vertical files. 
Here are separated, the biographical and 
geographical material, and the rest are 


filed in the miscellaneous. This file is 
composed of clippings from other metro- 
politan newspapers and periodicals. An- 
other file of growing interest is that of 
corporations and individuals engaged in 
fraudulent stock selling schemes. These 
clippings are closely indexed, for one 
never knows under what name the fraud 
will crop up. It is widely used for it 
seems to be the axiom of the general 
public to invest and investigate after- 
ward—oftentimes to their sorrow. 


Besides preserving a classified record 
of the paper in its scrapbooks, the library 
considers the preservation of its bound 
volumes a most important work. The 
newspaper files now total about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five bound volumes of 
the Wall Street Journal, complete since 
the founding of the paper in 1889; eighty 
volumes of the Boston News Bureau, be- 
ginning with volume five in 1889; and 
six volumes of Barron’s which com- 
menced publication in 1921. 

In addition to the files of the Wall 
Street Journal, a collection of approxi- 
mately five thousand books and pam- 
phlets on general reference and financial 
subjects is maintained. These volumes 
consist largely of encyclopedias, al- 
manacs, biographies, dictionaries, finan- 
cial services and many reports and pam- 
phlets issued by the government on eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions. 


Perhaps among the most interesting 
books are the early congressional investi- 
gations of railroads in the United States. 
Particularly interesting is a report of the 
War Department made in 1853-55 of the 
exploration and survey to ascertain the 
most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Ocean. This report is pub- 
lished in twelve volumes and is profusely 
illustrated with colored plates. It covers 
a botanical survey, a zoological survey, a 
geological survey in addition to a de- 
tailed description of the country, of the 
Indians and their customs. The library 
also boasts of railroad reports which ex- 
tend as far back as 1883 in the case of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
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Railroad, to 1884 for the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy, 1885 for the Illinois 
Central and the Canadian Pacific. 

The reference work in a library open 
to thousands of subscribers, in addition 
to those within the organization, is heavy. 
To give an idea of the range of inquiries 
which are received daily in the library in 
addition to the usual queries asking in- 
vestment advice, we note a few striking 
examples: Give a list of profit-sharing 
schemes and express in your opinion 
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which is the best; the width of Wall 
Street at its widest and narrowest points; 
the amount of United States capital in- 
vested abroad in 1914 and today and the 
amount of British capital invested in the 
United States in 1914 and today; who in 
your opinion will win the World Series 
this year; the batting average of a cer- 
tain player in the last World Series; a 
list of out of town buyers in New York; 
investments of Harvard University, and 
intricate questions on income taxation. 


International Documentation 


R. DENYS PETER MYERS, cor- 

responding secretary and librarian, 
World Peace Foundation, who discussed 
“International Documentation; Its Clas- 
sification and Purpose” at the November 
meeting of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of Boston, gave a lucid explanation 
of the classification system he has de- 
vised for the varied publications of the 
League of Nations, of which the World 
Peace Foundation is the American agent 
and representative. Mr. Myers has been 
interested for twenty years in the foreign 
offices of the world, and he explained his 
early efforts to get adequate and accurate 
information about their activities. News 
despatches and special articles in maga- 
zines were not satisfactory, and not until 
he got hold of official documents did he 
get tangible results. It was this experi- 
ence, he explained, which led him to 
study official documents and to create a 
classification of them. He has now 
worked out a classification scheme for all 
the publications of the League of Na- 
tions, covering relations with the nations 
of the world in a variety of ways. 


It is desirable to know something of 
the mechanism of an organization, and 
the relation of a bureau to a depart- 
ment, stated Mr. Myers, to properly 
handle its documents, to classify them, 
and to get them when wanted. He said, 
“The first scheme we tried in this mat- 
ter did not prove satisfactory, and the 
present scheme is not altogether satis- 
factory, but is workable.” The state- 


ment which appears on page 62 of cata- 
log number 8 of publications issued by 
the League of Nations, entitled Hints on 


Finding Documents, will be helpful to 
anyone who has need to use these pub- 
lications. There you will find a system 
of Roman numeration under which the 
documents are classified. And it is well 
to bear in mind the fact that an official 
document at Geneva passes through sev- 
eral existences. For instance, a commis- 
sion or a committee issues a proposal, 
perhaps it is a single sheet, and it is in- 
dexed as such. When it has passed 
from that commission or committee to 
the council, for instance, it becomes a 
council document and it is indexed as 
such, and so it acquires a different 
status with the action of each separate 
body upon it. 


The real publishing of the League, in 
addition to what has been dealt with, 
emanates from sections of the Secre- 
tariat engaged in primary business of the 
organization. These sections may be re- 
garded as authors and are identifiable 
at present by Roman numerals running 
from I to XIII, appearing last in the 
document number. These Roman nu- 
merals are the best practical criterion 
for cataloging and shelf listing. It can 
be seen from the catalogs that they auto- 
matically bring together cognate material. 
The list follows: Administrative Com- 
missions, I; Economic and Finance, II; 
Health, III; Social, IV; Legal, V ; Man- 
dates, VI; Political, VII; Transit, VIII; 
Permanent Advisory Commission, Mili- 
tary, Naval and Air, IX; Finances of the 
League, X ; Advisory Committee on Traf- 
fic in Opium, XI; International Bureaus, 
XII; Refugee Questions, XIII. 
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Worthwhile Book Lists 


At the recent meeting in Boston, held 
jointly by the Massachusetts Library Club and 
by the Library Association of Boston, the sub- 
ject of the opening session was “Reviews of 
Recent Books.” Seven speakers took part in 
the discussion and a manifold subject list of 
bibliography covering the subject matter of 
the various speakers was distributed at the 
meeting. We only regret that limited space in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES prevents the publication of 
these fine lists. 


The lists, with one exception, contained no 
author’s mark, but the context indicated the 
proper grouping. ; 

“Library Science Books of 1926” were dis- 
cussed by members of the staff of the Sim- 
mons College School of Library Science. The 
material is grouped by sources; books issued 
by the A.L.A.; by the Wilson Co.; by F. W. 
Faxon Co.; and from other sources. Ap- 
pended were lists of new, interesting library 
bulletins and periodicals. 


A limited number of bibliographies on li- 
brary science were appended and new volumes 
by Eric G. Millar on “English Illuminated 
Manuscripts” and William Dana Orcutt on 
book collecting under the heading “Just for 
Pleasure” were listed. 


A selected list of “Biographies of 1926” was 
presented by Mr. Galen W. Hill. Miss Alice 
M. Jordan gave the titles of twenty-five new 
children’s books. Mr. Leslie T. Little grouped 
his fiction list in an unusual way as already 
noted in the report of the joint meeting. Un- 
der five separate headings, Mr. Little noted 
one hundred and sixty-three novels of vari- 
ous degrees of excellence. 


Mr. Frank H. Chase presented a supple- 
mentary list of books similar to that prepared 
for the Massachusetts Library Club in June, 
1926. He found over forty titles worthy of 
inclusion in this list. 

Book selection under such guidance cannot 
help but be of service to the average librarian. 


—_o——_ 


Personally the books by which I have pro- 
fited most have been those in which profit was 
a by-product of the pleasure; I read them be- 
cause I enjoyed them, and the profit came in 
as a part of the enjoyment.—THEODORE RoosE- 
VELT. 
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Rubber Technology 


A bibliography of Rubber Technology has 
been prepared by the Rubber Committee of the 
Special Libraries Association. The seven sec- 
tions cover developments during the years 
1924, 1925 and the first half of 1926. 


Section 1. Latex and Raw Rubber, (In 
progress) compiled by Elizabeth Wray, 
librarian, United States Rubber Company. 

Section 2. Compounding Ingredients, includ- 
ing Organic Accelerators, compiled by 
Edith L. Shearer, librarian, Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 

Section 3. Physics of Rubber, including Phy- 
sical and Mechanical Testing, compiled by 
Edith L. Shearer, librarian, Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

Section 4. Chemistry of Rubber, including 
Chemical Analysis, compiled by Edith L. 
Shearer, librarian, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

Section 5. Manufacturing Methods and De- 
vices, (In progress) compiled by Jose- 
phine A. Cushman, librarian, Bierce Li- 
brary, Municipal University of Akron. 

Section 6. Synthetic Rubber and Rubber Sub- 
stitutes, compiled by Julian F. Smith, 
technical librarian, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. 

Section 7. Reclaiming Rubber, compiled by 
Rose L. Vormelker, librarian, White Mo- 
tor Company. 


The price is $3.00 for the complete set. 
Separate sections may be obtained at 50 cents 
each. Apply to Miss Edith L. Shearer, Room 
2208, 195 Broadway, New York City. 


—_—_e———— 


The old-time librarian was proud and com- 
placent in his possession of books. The pres- 
ent-day librarian smiles at this barren con- 
ception and bases his pride on the number of 
books distributed and the number of readers 
enrolled. The librarian of tomorrow will look 
on both conceptions as about equally crude and 
unworthy and will base his pride on the aid 
his library can give in making the use of books 
a means of positive educational and cultural 
advance. 


Many progressive libraries are now feeling 
their way toward this newer and more dynamic 
idea of library service—From an editorial in 
New York Libraries. 
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Editor’s Desk 


LANS are under way for the forthcoming convention at Toronto, Canada, 

which will occur in the week beginning June 20, 1927. 

We take pleasure in announcing that Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, librarian 
of the Standard Statistics, New York, has accepted the chairmanship of the pro- 
gram committee. Either Mr. Francis E. Cady, our president, or Miss Cavanaugh 
will welcome any suggestions concerning the forthcoming convention. 


In the next issue of SpEcIAL LIBRARIES, we will print some preliminary an- 
nouncements of the conference. 
* * * 
EATH has claimed several librarians during the past year. The career of 
Miss Eva S. Gardner, head of the business branch of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library, was ended by an unfortunate accident which caused her untimely 
death. 

Miss Caroline M. Hewins, over fifty years as librarian at Hartford, Conn., 
passed away in November, 1926. Miss Hewins had a wide circle of friends 
among librarians: was a keen lover of young people and a vivid interpreter of 
books. 


The passing of another librarian, Henry N. Sanborn, came at a compara- 
tively youthful age. Mr. Sanborn held fine promise in the field and had made 
good in every position he had held. He had recently assumed charge of the 
Bridgeport Public Library. 

* * * 


S PECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON has led off in the 

movement for closer association with the national body, for at the meeting 
of the association on December 27, it was voted that, beginning with January 1, 
1927, payment of annual dues shall be made in accordance with the new schedule 
of membership fees adopted by the executive committee of the national body. 
This means that members who heretofore have been members only of S.L.A.B. 
now become associate members of the national body, Special Libraries Association, 
as well as members of S.L.A.B., without additional cost. Under the new plan 
the national body will finance the local association, and all special librarians are 
brought together in the national body. 


* * * 


As we go to press word comes that the Special Libraries Association of 
Southern California has endorsed the new plan of organization. Handicapped 
by long distance, this local association has displayed a wonderful spirit of co- 


operation. 
* * * 


As an innovation we present on our back cover, under the heading ‘“‘Six Lead- 
ing Business Books,” the announcements of six prominent publishers all of whom 
specialize in books purchased by special librarians. Each month this copy will 
be changed and new volumes from the presses featured by the publishers. 
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HE Reading with a Purpose series, issued by the American Library Asso- 

ciation has been a great success. Over two hundred thousand copies have 
been circulated throughout the country and libraries have made liberal use of 
these valuable little booklets and given their distribution publicity in varied ways. 
Part of the reading matter has been displayed on bulletin boards; notices have 
been placed in diplomas of high school graduates. The pamphlets have also 
been shown at country fairs, automobile shows and various expositions; public 
book talks based on the books recommended in the courses have been given; 
also talks about the courses before women’s clubs; various men’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations and other organizations. 


* * * 


HE recent report of the secretary of the American Library Association is a 

marvelous record of achievement. His summary contains some interesting 
statements. The membership is rapidly approaching ten thousand; the income 
exceeds $400,000, and the permanent endowments amount to $1,143,000; nearly 
one hundred people are employed by the association in Chicago, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Paris. The record for 1926 is filled with significant 
accomplishments. The plans for 1927 and future years are worthy of a great 
organization endeavoring to develop good library service throughout the country. 
We wish them all success in their undertakings and a fine record of accomplish- 
ment for the coming year. 


* * * 


HE 4th conference of the Association of Special Libraries and Information 

Bureaux, will be held at Cambridge, England, from September 16-19, 1927. 
These dates are subject to revision. It is to be hoped that any member of the 
Special Libraries Association who is planning to be in England during the autumn, 
will arrange to attend the conference at Cambridge and meet some of our 
British confréres. : 


Further announcement regarding this conference will be given in the col- 
umns of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 


* * * 


The schedule of fees adopted by the national body, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, provide for three classes of members as follows: Associate members, 
without right to vote, and without the magazine, $1.00: individual membership, 
with full voting privilege and a year’s subscription to the magazine, Specrat Lt- 
BRARIES, $5.00; institutional membership, $15.00. 


* * * 


The Chicago number, issued in January, 1926, and the California number, 
issued in June, 1926, are out of print. Any subscriber possessing a spare copy 
would confer a favor upon the editor by returning either issue to the State Library 
at Providence. 
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Library and Research 


“A National Program of Forest Research,” 
prepared by Earle H. Clapp, has recently 
been published by the American Tree Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., as the Report of 
a Special Committee on Forest Research of 
the Washington Section of the Society of 
American Foresters. It is a volume of 232 
pages. 


The Labor Research Department, of the 
Rand School of Science, has presented the 
initial number of the Jndex to Labor Peri- 
odicals. The preparation of this list is by 
Elsa M. Allen, librarian. 


Mrs. Eva Thayer Shively, librarian of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has recently com- 
pleted a bibliography on Footwear which will 
later be mimeographed. She also has under 
way three other bibliographies on home eco- 
nomics subjects. In order to avoid possible 
duplication, she would be very glad to know 
whether any of the agricultural colleges have 
done or are doing any bibliographical work 
on home economics subjects. 


The California Development Association of 
San Francisco have ready for distribution a 
32-page catalog of Research Agencies in Cali- 
fornia. This catalog will list one hundred 
and fifty fact-finding agencies which are the 
sources of all economic data with reference 
to the state. 


Peat, a Contribution Toward a Bibliography 
of the American Literature Through 1925, 
compiled by Alice C. Atwood, bibliographical 
assistant in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
Library, has been issued in mimeographed 
form by the library of the Department of 
Agriculture as Bibliographical Contribution 
No. 12. The bibliography comprises 95 pages. 
It is arranged in classified form and has an 
author and subject index. The bibliography 
was prepared at the request of the Ameri- 
can Peat Society. 


The New York Academy of Medicine re- 
cently occupied its new building, erected 


through the generosity of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, on Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The library contains one hundred and forty 
thousand volumes and one hundred thousand 
pamphlets and is located in the new building 
with ample room for expansion. The public 
reading room, a large one on the third floor, 
seats one hundred and eight persons. The 
library also has adequate facilities for its 
periodicals, transactions and text books. A 
photostat is also included in the library equip- 
ment. 


The Smithsonian Institution recently came 
into possession of the botanical library of 
Captain John Donnell Smith of Baltimore. 
It is considered the most valuable gift ever 
made to the institution and is being placed 
in the Smithsonian under the direction of 
Captain Smith, who, at the advanced age of 
97, still takes an active interest in botanical 
matters. The library includes books of ex- 
treme rarity, especially volumes relating to 
tropical plants. The gift also includes a su- 
perb plant collection from Central America, 
China, Tibet, Syria and other countries. 


A recent agreement between the Boston 
Public Library and Harvard University will, 
it is claimed, create the greatest business li- 
brary in the world. 

The new George F. Baker Library, the cen- 
tral structure in the group of buildings now 
nearing completion on the Boston side of the 
Charles River, for the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration will con- 
tain this great collection of books, records 
and pamphlets. 

The new library will combine all the vol- 
umes relating to business in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, all the material contained in the 
Harvard Business Library and the archives 
of the Boston Historical Society. This 
brings together a collection of about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand volumes, the great 
bulk of which has been obtained in the last 
seven years. 


The library becomes a branch of the Bos- 
ton Public Library and is open to every citi+* 
zen of the municipality desiring to use it. ~ . 
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Foreign Field 


Madam L. Haffkin Hamburger, director, in- 
stitute for library science, All-Union Lenin 
Memorial Library, Moscow, Russia, was a 
delegate to the 50th Anniversary Conference 
of the American Library Association at At- 
lantic City. In an article printed in Libraries 
for December, Madam Hamburger described 
the libraries in the Soviet Union. 


Manchester Guardian, issued on October 2, 
1926, a Civic Week number. The group of 
articles about Manchester covered a_ wide 
range of industry and commerce. Under the 
heading “As Others See Us,” Mr. Christopher 
Morley gives his impression from an Ameri- 
can angle. 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will hold its third General Meeting 
at Toronto, Canada, from August 7-12, 1927. 
It is estimated that five thousand persons 
will attend the meeting with delegates from 
all parts of the world. The speakers may 
use the language of their choice and inter- 
preters will be provided. 


Locarno, of recent fame, will be the meet- 
ing place of The Fourth International Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship 
during the period from August 3-15, 1927. 
The general theme will be “The True Mean- 
ing of Freedom in Education.” The organiz- 
ing secretaries are located at 11 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1. England. 


The report of the Boone Library School, 
located at Wuchang, China, is an excellent 
example of library development in the 
Oriental With the inauguration of 
the Library Association of China, in Peking, 
June 2, 1925, a new era in the development 
of libraries in China was begun and the need 
of trained, modern librarians became a mat- 
ter of increasing importance. The school is 
directed by a Board of Councillors consist- 
ing of twelve Chinese members and nine 
American members, including distinguished 
librarians, the chairman of the Committee for 
Promotion of Library Development in China 
and the executive secretary of a Church 
Periodical Club. 


world. 


“Agricultural Research in 1925” states the 
Agricultural Library Notes issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary, is the title of a thick pamphlet issued 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
The preface, signed by the chairman of the 
Research Committee of the Society, says: “The 
Committee came unanimously to the con- 
clusion that there was a need for a new pub- 
lication which would record year by year, in 
a concise form and in language easily under- 
stood by the non-scientific but practical man, 
all the results of research work carried out, 
not only in Britain, but in other parts of the 
world in so far as it has a bearing on agri- 
cultural practice at home. Results both 
those of present importance and_ those 
definitely negative, should be included and 
the volume should be planned to be of value 
alike to the practical farmer, to the County 
Agricultural Organiser, and to those engaged 
in the education of agricultural students. 
Further, so that the publication might be of 
service to investigators in future years as a 
book of reference, ample reference should be 
provided showing from what journals, bulle- 
tins, and other sources the information had 
been drawn.” The report is divided into the 
following seven sections, each in charge of a 
specialist: Crops and Plant-Breeding; Dairy 
Husbandry; Agricultural Economics; Agricul- 
tural Engineering; Animal Nutrition; Soils 
and Manures; Veterinary Science. The agri- 
cultural librarian should find it of use as giv- 
ing readable summaries of many of the re- 
cent developments in agricultural science. 
There is no index but each section is headed 
by a list of contents. A critical bibliog- 
rapher’s eye will note that the literature lists 
at the end of each section have not been 
brought into any uniformity. In some cases 
Roman numbers are used for volumes and no 
page numbers are given. In some cases the 
volume number is given in Arabic black-face, 
followed by pages, in others the author is 
given first, and in still others the title, and 
it is necessary to look back in the text to 
find the author’s name. In one list there is 
reference to Studies in the Biological Sciences 
with no statement of the publishing body. 
However, the references seem to be generally 
intelligible, which is, after all, the most im- 
portant point. 
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The Institut Colonial at Marseille plans 
to print on cards its catalog of technical and 
agricultural tropical literature of all coun- 
tries. This bibliography will include books, 
memoirs and reports of experiment stations, 
scientific institutions and bureaus, and leading 
articles in periodicals, concerning the produc- 
tion, commerce and industrial use of tropical 
products. Thus the subscriber will be in- 
formed of the works on these subjects as 
they appear and the cards will be an addi- 
tion to the catalog of the subscriber’s li- 
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brary. These cards will be sold for 15 cen- 
times each, plus cost of postage, and will be 
sent once a week. A first deposit of 100 francs 
is asked of the subscriber, who will be told 
when this amount is exhausted. A list of 
publications and indexed subjects will be sent 
on request. Checks and money orders should 
be made to the order of the Institut Colonial 
de Marseille and sent to the address “Institut 
Colonial, Parc Amable-Chanot, Marseille, 
France.” 


Associations 


The January meetings were noteworthy in 
many respects. The Boston Association held 
a two-day session with the ssassachusetts Li- 
brary Club with a wide group of speakers on 
many interesting topics. 


The New York Association also met on 
Thursday, January 20, with a group of fine 
addresses. We print in another column Mr. 
Brueére’s delightful address. 


_ Reports from Great Britain indicate flourish- 
ing growth of A.S.L.LB. 


Great Britain 

The Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux of Great Britain has an- 
nounced as one of its first activities the com- 
pilation of a directory of sources of specialized 
information in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
general editorship of this important work has 
been entrusted to Mr. G. F. Barwick, late 
Keeper of Printed Books at the British Mu- 
seum. Mr. Barwick’s scholarship and long 
experience will be valuable for such a task. 
The Council of the Association has also ap- 
pointed Miss E. S. Durrad, who has had ex- 
tensive service in connection with the Board 
of Education and the Ministry of Health and 
is at present in charge ot the library of the 
Ministry of Health. Preparation of the vol- 
ume will start immediately and it is anticipated 
that the publication will be ready for printing 
before mid-summer in 1927. The volume is 
published with the assistance of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. Copy of the ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Mr. Barwick is on file 
with the editor of SpectaL Lrpraries. 


* * * 


The Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, London, is making rapid 
strides in developing its organization. A list 
of members up to December 1, 1926, shows a 
striking growth in institutional members. 


Practically all of the important research as- 
sociations of Great Britain have identified 
themselves with the organization. 

Included in the list are the British Broad- 
casting Co., Ltd.; Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust; Christian Science Monitor; European 
Bureau; Education Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Horace Plunkett Foundation; Joint 
Standing Committee on Library Co-operation; 
Linnean Society of London; National Liberal 
Club; Prussian State Library; Reform Club; 
Rural Industries Bureau and Union of Post 
Office Workers. 

* * * 

Mr. Guy W. Keeling, secretary of 
A.S.L.LB., in a recent letter stated that it is 
their purpose to co-operate fully with other 
related bodies. It is not proposed to set up 
any central repository of information, but 
rather to develop a channel through which 
any enquiring member may be put into direct 
touch with the appropriate source. It will 
speak for the reader and user of the books 
rather than for the librarian. 

On the date of January 1, 1927, the asso- 
ciation was incorporated “as a company not 
for profit and limited by guarantee.” 

We wish our sister organization all suc- 
cess in its future development. 


Boston 

Special Libraries Association of Boston 
voted at its December meeting to adopt the 
recommendations regarding membership fees 
in Special Libraries Association, as recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee of the 
National Association. 

The meeting was held in the Congregation 
Library on December 27, 1926, and was pre- 
ceded by supper at the Y.W.C.A. Miss Mar- 
garet Withington, president, reported on her 
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trip to New York, to attend the meeting of 
the National Executive Committee on Decem- 
ber 1, and then called upon William Alcott, 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Boston and the national associations, to ex- 
plain in detail the new scale of membership 
fees and their effect on the local association. 
Messrs. D. N. Handy and Lewis A. Armi- 
stead took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. Mr. Armistead moved that the pay- 
ment of the annual dues of members of 
Special Libraries Association of Boston, begin- 
ning January 1, 1927, should be made in ac- 
cordance with the new schedule of member- 
ship fees adopted by the Executive Committee 
of Special Libraries Association. This mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

After the business meeting the association 
was entertained with a delightful reading of 
“An Unpublished Manuscript of Mr. Dooley,” 
by Winthrop H. Chenery, chief of the Special 
Libraries Department of the Boston Public 
Library. 

* * * 


Special Libraries Association of Boston held 
its January meeting with the Massachusetts 
Library Club, in a two-days’ session, on Jan- 
uary 20 and 21, at the Massachusetts State 
House, Boston, and the program was both 
helpful and _ entertaining. Members. of 
§.L.A.B. loomed large on the program, and 
the president of M.L.C., Frank H. Chase, ref- 
erence librarian of the Boston Public Library, 
is an active member of S.L.A.B. The attend- 
ance of all librarians was nearly six hundred. 

Sessions began on Thursday afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a dinner meeting at the New Uni- 
versity Club in the evening, and sessions on 
Friday forenoon and afternoon. After that 
the conference divided into two sections, so 
that a total of six sessions were held. 

The subject for the opening session was 
“Reviews of Recent Books,” and _ seven 
speakers contributed to the discussion. A 
helpful feature of this session was the prepara- 
tion and distribution of bibliographies of the 
lists discussed. Miss June R. Donnelly, di- 
rector of Simmons College School of Library 
Science, spoke on “Librarians’ Professional 
Books,” and further explanations of the same 
things were added by Miss Florence T. Blunt 
and Miss Mary E. Hyde, both of the Sim- 
mons library school; Galen W. Hill of the 
Thomas Crane Public Library of Quincy, 
spoke on: “Notable Biographies ;” Miss Alice 
M. Jordan, supervisor of work with children, 
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of the Boston Public Library, spoke on 
twenty-five children’s books of the year; Les- 
lie T. Little, librarian of the Waltham Pub- 
lic Library, submitted lists of the season’s 
fiction classified in an unconventional way, 
as “good enough for purchase,” “books that 
demand consideration,” books recommended 
for the exceptional reader, mystery stories, and 
finally a list for the great mass of readers 
who want “stories.” Frank H. Chase con- 
cluded the symposium with comments on new 
reference books since the Plymouth meeting 
last June. 

Despite that interesting discussion, the 
notable feature of the afternoon was the ad- 
dress by Edward A. Whitman, a Boston at- 
torney and expert in copyright law, who spoke 
on “The Law of Copyright,” and afterward 
answered questions from the floor. 

The dinner meeting at the New University 
Club was attended by more than two hun- 
dred. Professor William Stearns Davis of 
the University of Minnesota, read a paper on 
“New Light on the Outbreak of the World 
War,” and Eugene Cowles, basso, formerly 
of the Bostonians, sang two groups of songs. 

Edwin W. Gaillard, special investigator of 
the New York Public Library, was the first 
speaker at the Friday morning session, and 
he told the strange story of the work of that 
great library in the realm of library thefts, 
under the title of “The Criminal Abuse of 
Libraries.” 


The speaker is a member of the police force 
of New York City and has made a special 
study of criminal law. He discussed the mo- 
tives actuating the theft of books—the vol- 
umes stolen from the library and the unin- 
tentional thefts due to loss of library cards 
and other causes. He also discussed the use 
of private marks and codes placed in the books 
and the necessity of employing for crime de- 
tection, persons who would use library lan- 
guage. The Boston Transcript devoted a col- 
umn to Mr. Gaillard’s interesting address. 

Mrs. Lewis Jerome Johnson told of the 
work of the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association as an aid to libraries, and Mrs. 
George Richmond Fearing told of the work 
of the Merchant Marine Library Association. 

Another symposium on “Union Periodical 
Lists,” featured the morning session. George 
H. Evans, librarian of the Somerville Public 
Library, described the Boston Bocgemot List, 
made up of books reviewed by a group of 
suburban librarians for co-operative use; 
George Winthrop Lee, librarian of Stone & 
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Webster, described the union list in prepara- 
tion for many years by the Boston Public 
Library, under the supervision of Mr. Homer, 
and of the union list of material in down- 
town Boston libraries, a copy of which is in 
charge of Miss Eaton at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank; T. Franklin Currier, of the Har- 
vard College Library, told of the valuable 
Wilson Union list, and Walter B. Briggs, also 
of the Harvard College Library, spoke of 
available newspaper files extending from the 
earliest period in the Boston district. 

At the Friday afternoon session, Charles 
F. D. Belden, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Free Public Library Commission, told of the 
work of that commission, the first of its kind 
in the country, since its organization thirty- 
seven years ago. The club voted to appoint 
a committee to seek means to enlarge its work. 

Miss Alice M. Kirkpatrick, instructor in 
the library school of the New York State 
Teachers’ College, described the system of 
travelling libraries of New York state. 

At the section devoted to the subject of 
work among the foreign born, Miss Edna 
Phillips conducted a round table on catalog- 
ing foreign books, and a discussion followed 
on the problems of getting the books promptly 
into the hands of readers. 

At the section for trustees, Professor Robert 
E. Rogers of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, spoke on “The Challenge of Mod- 
ern Literature,” in which he made a plea for 
a more tolerant hearing for the so-called 
radical author. Julius M. Lucht, librarian of 
the Newton Free Library, discussed the prob- 
lem of young people and discipline in the 


library. 
* x * 


The course of lectures in library methods, 
by Miss Loraine A. Sullivan of the Boston 
Public Library, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Education of S.L.A.B., began 
auspiciously on Monday evening, January 3, 
with an attendance of thirteen. The class 
meets for one hour, at 6:30, on successive 
Monday evenings, at room 252 Y.M.C.A. 
Building, 316 Huntington Avenue. Any one 
interested in this helpful course in library 
practice should communicate with Miss Sul- 
livan, the leader, or with Mr. F. A. Mooney, 
chairman of the Committee on Education, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 
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New York 

The Great Hall of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York was the 
scene on January 20, 1927, of the joint meet- 
ing of the New York Library Club and the 
New York Special Libraries Association. The 
Great Hall is a magnificent room, with its 
portraits of leading business men covering the 
walls. Its charming dignity seemed a fitting 
place for the meeting. 

Mr. William L. DeBost, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, welcomed the association and expressed 
a wish that another meeting will be held in 
the specious Great Hall. He pointed out that 
the Chamber of Commerce functions not for 
states or cities alone but as a nationwide or- 
ganization. 


Miss Josephine A. Rathbone, vice-director 
of Pratt Institute, outlined in a most compre- 
hensive manner the story of libraries, touch- 
ing on the organization of the New York Li- 
brary Club and the establishment of public, 
school and special library systems. She gave 
statistics on the number of volumes and cir- 
culation in the early days of libraries and 
compared them with present day figures. 

The next speaker, Henry Bruére, 3rd vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, chose as his topic “Library Service 
for the Business Men.” We present this ad- 
dress as the leading article in this issue. His 


illuminating comments on the business library- 


and its relation to the business world were 
appreciated. 


Philadelphia 

A joint meeting of The Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club and the Special Libraries Council 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity was held Mon- 
day evening, January 10, 1926, at the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Joseph 
Wood Jr. delivered an illustrated address on 
“Petra; the Mystery City of the Arabian 
Desert.” Twelve different schools of archae- 
ology have as many explanations for the 
existence of the mysterious City of Petra, 
now entirely unoccupied. One opinion is that 
it was founded by the descendants of Esau. 
Undoubtedly it was inhabited by a race of 
cliff dwellers. 

Petra is situated, Mr. Wood said, in what 
might be called a pocket in the mountains, 
and may be entered only through a narrow 
gorge, which becomes more and more narrow 
and overhanging until it appears more like a 
tunnel than a gorge. In its early days the 
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location of Petra made it important as a 
commercial center, because it was on the di- 
rect trade route between Egypt and Persia. 
Various explanations are given for the fact 
that Petra is no longer inhabited; the most 
likely reason being that the other cities, ris- 
ing in commercial importance, overshadowed 
Petra. Some authorities believe that the 
entire population may have been killed or car- 
ried into captivity by powerful neighbors. 
The native tribes of Arabs living near the 
deserted city, have many superstitions regard- 
ing it. Generally visitors are not allowed to 
enter without an escort of native soldiers, but 
bribes in the form of Appollinaris water, post- 
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cards, etc., have been known to be instru- 
mental in effecting an entrance. A curse is 
said to hang over Petra; and buried treasures 
are purported to be there; but because of the 
superstitions of the tribes of the desert the 
British government will not allow excavation 
which might uncover the secrets for historians 
and archaeologists. 


Because of the exquisite rose coloring of 
the mountains surrounding Petra, it is fre- 
quently referred to as the Rose Red City. In 
closing Mr. Wood said that it was the most 
gloriously beautiful thing that he had ever 
seen. 


Personal Notes 
Mary C. Parker, Department Editor 


Georgia L. Osborne, for many years assist- 
ant librarian at the Illinois State Historical 
Society, has been appointed librarian in place 
of the late Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber. 


Etta L. Cannon has become assistant in the 
Roosevelt Memorial Library, New York. 


Miss Ruth Gilman, member of the Illinois 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association 
became librarian of the Womens Athletic Club 


of Chicago on January 1, 1927. 


Miss Ruth Anderson, assistant to Mrs. 
Pyrrha B. Sheffield, librarian of the Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, Illinois, has re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


Mrs. M. E. Hanson, assistant librarian of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, spent the Christmas holidays 
in a hospital as a result of a fall on the wet 
sidewalk. 


Miss Mary Parker, filing executive of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, gave a 
talk on January 18 to the class at Pratt In- 
stitute, School of Library Science on library 
training adapted to filing. 


Dr. and Mrs. Newton Evans of Loma Linda, 
California, announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Elizabeth, to Mr. Alonzo Ball on 
December 30. Miss Evans took the course 
on business libraries given by Miss Reynolds 
at Riverside and since graduating from col- 


lege has been the librarian at the White Me- 
morial Hospital Library at Los Angeles. 


Miss Alice M. Scheck, librarian of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, has resigned 
to take charge of the Hollywood branch of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, which is the 
largest branch in the Los Angeles system. 
Miss Scheck formerly was a member of the 
Los Angeles Library staff. 


Miss Marguerite Burnett, librarian of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, as presi- 
dent of the graduates’ association of Pratt 
Institute, School of Library Science, presided 
at their annual luncheon on January 15. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Dr. Joseph Col- 
lins, physician to the Neurological Institute. 

ny 


Consider what you have in the smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest and 
wittiest men that could be picked out of all 
civil countries, in a thousand years, have set 
in best order, the results of their learning and 
wisdom. The men themselves were hid and 
inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, 
fenced by etiquette; but the thought which 
they did not uncover to their bosom friend is 
here written out in transparent words to us, 
the strangers of another age——R. W. Emer- 
SON. 


The delight of opening a new pursuit, or a 
new course of reading, imparts the vivacity 
and novelty of youth even to old age— 

DISRAELI. 
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Events and Publications 
Rebecca B. Rankin, Department Editor 


The Library Lions is the attractive title of 
the New York Public Library Staff Bulletin. 
It is a newsy little magazine and still main- 
tains its fine typographical appearance. 


Management Review for February, 1927, 
contains as its leading article, a description of 
the library of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company by Frederick A. Mooney, librarian, 
under the title “Services of a Company Li- 
brary.” 


Maps are the predominant feature in The 
Library, the interesting publication of the 
Newark Free Public Library. In the same is- 
sue is listed “Half-a-Hundred Business Books” 
a list somewhat different from the usual bib- 
liography. In reality it is a first class intro- 
duction to the literature of business. 


Recent registration figures from the Newark 
Free Public Library indicate that a large per- 
centage of library users are business people; 
one hundred and fifteen, out of a total of 
four hundred came from the business world. 


The library of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger has had prepared by Milton R. Voeks, 
a striking design for a new bookplate. On 
a broad expanse of ocean an old-time ship, 
under full sail, bound on a voyage of ro- 
mantic exploration, typifies the work of the 
newspaper office; the news coming in from 
all parts of the world across the seven seas. 


The house organ of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, recently started a hobby 
contest and it is worthy of note that Mr. 
Ernest J. Schilling’s article on “Collecting 
First Editions” received honorable mention. 
We are glad to find that there are some book 
lovers among bankers. 


The article on early day banking in Mas- 
sachusetts, which appeared in Stone & Webster 
Journal for November, 1926, was prepared by 
Miss Marion G. Eaton. 


Jack Black, the author of You Can’t Win, 
is the librarian of the San Francisco Call. He 
was for many years a professional thief and 


outlaw on the Pacific Coast and an inmate 
of many prisons. His narrative is direct, 
vivid, and of absorbing interest. 


Chicago Daily News, for December 4, 1926, 
contains a rotagravure picture of the Chicago 
Municipal Reference Library with a graphic 
portrait of Mr. Frederick Rex, librarian, of- 
fering a book to a library user. 


The United States Daily is now printing 
in each issue a list of new accessions to the 
Library of Congress for which printed cards 
will become available on the date of that issue, 
with card number affixed to each entry. Most 
of the new books in English will be listed. 


Another edition of Popular Names of Fed- 
eral Statutes has been published by the Di- 
vision of Documents of the Library of Con- 
gress. This is a useful aid to the librarian 
who is most frequently asked for these acts 
by their popular names, such, for example, 
as the Clayton Act or the Heyburn Act. It 
gives the popular names in alphabetical ar- 
rangement, followed by date of passage and 
citation to Statutes at Large. 


“Detroit and Early Chicago” by M. M. 
Quaife is the subject of the bimonthly issue 
of the Burton Historical Collection Leaflet 
for January, 1927. 


We can safely say that the Library Bulletin, 
of the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, is one of the best bulletins published 
by any special library. Volume 1, number 1, 
was issued January 20, 1926 and twelve num- 
bers are now in print. It is a monthly of 
some size. It has distinctive features, one of 
which is that the abstracts of new periodical 
material are arranged alphabetically under 
subjects, and printed on only one side of 
the page so that they may be clipped and 
pasted on 3x5 cards. Each issue has an at- 
tractive cover illustration, a leading editorial, 
the list of new material and finally a list 
of magazines to which the library subscribes. 
We compliment Miss Alma C. Mitchill, the li- 
brarian on the appearance and content of the 
Bulletin. 
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, UR “Annual Catalog of Book Bargains” 
6 } will be sent to you upon request. 
m b It lists books at reductions ranging 
ic ; from a few cents to ten dollars, books 
f. : by O. Henry, Hugh Walpole, Joseph 
; Conrad, and other standard authors. 
; Ask for your copy now. 
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. THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
st Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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‘ SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION CLOSING ONE THIRD OF A CENTURY 
= aad BINDING FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
d Recent Publications THE PUBLICATIONS FOR EVERY DEPT. 
ie ye LIBRARIES DIRECTORY 
ia ce Rs: ie ee ae oe. $4.00 
. HANDRORIE OF COMMERCIAL 2.00 David Farquhar 
et CO LIBRARIES. 1910-1922 - 2.00 Library Bookbinder under U.S.A. patents 
Order from 
ETHEL A. SHIELDS, Treasurer 
n, 343 State Street Rochester, N. Y. Cambridge Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Ww ———————— — 
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I, 
, P. B. SANFORD CO. 
; BOOKBINDERS LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
r WANTED SUPPLIED 
or Library Binders For good For positions 
of positions in anywhere 
d Special Designs all parts of This service 
: for Fine Bindings the country is free 
‘ we Write immediately to 
s. THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
i- 78 Bedford St Boston, Mass WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 
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"The promptness with which we have been able to get books 
to our public, especially those requested for purchase, is en- 
tirely due to the good service which you have been giving us." 

"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the 
shelves many of the new books before our clients have read 
about them in the Saturday Review! I should feel helpless if 
I could not depend on 'Putnams.'" 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR ESTIMATING 
SEND IN YOUR LISTS 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


*Names upon request Inguire About Our Simple Order System 


Library Department P utnams 


Just West of 5th Avenue 
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Interlaken Mills—The Complete Book Cloth Plant 





















The only plant in the United States devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Book Cloth where the cloth is made complete 


FROM BALE TO BOOK 


Interlaken Mills Interla ken 


Providence, R. lI. 


New York Offices: 18 Thomas St Book Cloth standard 





























; i 7 H | S | S what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 

regarding our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 
“July 15, 1925. 
o “Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Uni- 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine 
Binders for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory 
that | am enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled 
all our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are 


badly worn. 
“| do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only 
ones that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. 1 would not 


have any other in use, even if | could buy them for a oent 
a car load.’ 


The Universal Magazine Binder 


is made by 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 








cA Panacea for Library Troubles 


A Librarian assuming new duties writes enthusiasti- 
cally: “The catalog has arrived, and its contents proves 
that your firm is going to be the panacea for most of 
my troubles.” 


The catalog of Gaylord Bros. is more than a catalog. 
Some library schools even use it as a text book of 
library practice, and back of the catalog (sent free for 
the asking) is Gaylord Bros.’ service, well known for 
promptness and dependability. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 














CHIVERS BINDINGS 


THE QUALITY OF CHIVERS BINDING CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


It was perfected during a half century’s experience 
in binding books for Public Libraries 


PARAMOUNT QUALITY PROPER PRICE PROMPT SERVICE 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
126 NASSAU STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 




















The History of the Brass Industry of the United States 


First printed in 1909, revised edition 1926 
A statement of the beginning, development and present status of the industry. 
Recognized since its first publication as the only authoritative history of this im- 
portant branch of manufacture. The first edition has been out of print for many 
years. An important contribution to the industrial history of the country. 
175 pages, 24 portraits, index and bibliography. Published by the author 
Price $2 net postpaid 


WILLIAM G. LATHROP Mount Carmel, Connecticut 
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Principles of Organization 
Applied to Modern Retailing 
By Paul M. Mazur, Lehman Bros. 


This is the first attempt to study the 
principles of organization in their re- 
lation to department store operation. 
A book of unusual quality because of 
its appeal to all who want to think 
straight about the new place of dis- 
tribution in the economic scheme. The 
influences of hand-to-mouth buying are 
emphasized. 
Price $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York, N. Y. 


the work of the corporate secretary. 

This practical reference manual, 
Corporation Secretary’s Guide, by Crow, 
describes, in detail, methods used by 
secretaries to perform and delegate their 
various duties. Covers’ incorporation, 
management, control. Explains duties 
preliminary to meetings, methods used 
in sending out notices, handling of min- 
utes, notifications, elections, stock trans- 
fer books, taxes and other matters. 
Gives corporate Forms and Notices. 
Based upon actual practice of large and 
small corporations. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Price $10, postpaid. Sent on approval. 


Fe: the first time a book discusses 








“Harvard Business Reports” 


OLUMES I and II, now ready, pre- 

sent 209 cases or pivotal business 

Situations exemplifying the signifi- 
cant _precedents and current business 
practices of successful firms the country 
over. In the first volume are published 
149 cases selected from over 3,500 cases 
collected by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
through its Bureau of Business Research. 
In the second, 60 cases—and, most im- 
portant, signed commentaries, usually by 
faculty members of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, on cases provided in Volume 
I as well as in Volume II. Size 6 x 9 
inches. Library buckram. Each  vol- 
ume, Net, $7.50. 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
CASS, HURON AND ERIE STS. 
New York CHICAGO London 


Just Out 


Industrial Safety Organization 


FOR EXECUTIVE AND ENGINEER 
By LEWIS A. DeBLOIS 
Director, Safety Engineering Division, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
330 pages, 6x9, illus. $4.00 

This book illustrates convincingly the eco- 
nomic value of industrial accident prevention. 
It provides industrial executives with that 
general knowledge of the safety movement 
and its essentials which are necessary to suc- 
cessful accident prevention work. It offers 
safety engineers a technique based on sound 
and logical principles. Send for a copy on 


approval. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company,{Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave. New York 




















“It is not only a reference book 
—it can be read with pleasnre.” 
“INDEPENDENT 


Industrial and Commercial 


SOUTH AMERICA 


By Annie S. Peck, A.M., F.R.G.S. 


“‘Miss Peck has studied her subjects at length. 
Her observation is keen and her judgment sound. 
Her book can be confidently recommended for those 
who seek unbiased information.’’ 
—‘ The Standard,’’ Buenos Aires. 

“An admirable work. ... If it were in the hands 
of all engaged in South American affairs, many ex- 
pensive blunders would be avoided.’’ 

—J. Richling, Consul General of Uruguay. 


S00 pages, 9 maps, $3.50 
THOS. Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Ave: New York 








The South American Handbook 
1927 Edition, 770 pages, $1 postpaid 


An annual publication, every line of its 
contents has been revised for the present 
edition and much new information has been 
added. Traders, travellers, investors and 
prospective settlers will find just the informa- 
tion most needed. Useful in libraries, schools 
and colleges, banks, government and commer- 
cial offices, steamers and trains. Contains 
good maps and is well printed. 

“A mine of information accurately classified.’’— 
Brazilian American. 

“A thoroughly competent compendium for those 
who wish to travel or do business in Mexico, Cuba, 
Central or South America.’’—Outlook. 

“South America in a nutshell’ . . . is amply 
borne out by the contents. Even the advertisements 
are interesting and informing.’’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Ave. New York City 




















